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preface. 



A considerable portion of the following Essay— the first 
three chapters and a part of the fourth— was written out in 
a condition nearly ready for the press several years ago, 
when I was resident at Cambridge. Finding the manuscript 
accidentally among some neglected papers, I showed it 
to one or two friends, who encouraged me to complete 
and publish it. I have only to hope that my readers in 
general will not find reason to blame their partiality. I 
have been obliged to complete and print the volume very 
hurriedly, under disadvantages which I trust will be an 
excuse for the errors of a more trifling character. 

It appears to me that the subject is not without interest, 
in whatever point of view we take it. I have treated it 
merely as a curious chapter of medieval literature. It 
might have been taken up as a ground of religious contro- 
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versy. And there is still another point of view in which 
these legends have their importance : compared minutely 
with one another and with the ancient penitentials, they 
would furnish most valuable materials for the statistical 
history of crime. By the researches and observations 
which I have made myself, I am satisfied that crime and 
vice were infinitely more prevalent and in their worst 
forms, during the ages of papal supremacy than at any 
other period of history, if we except, perhaps, the most 
degenerate period of the Roman Caesars. I can add, 
both from my own observations, and from those of a 
friend who has passed much of his life in examining the 
judicial records of the English local courts, that the 
amount of crime diminished in our own country con- 
stantly from the Reformation to the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth ; that it appears to have risen again very sud- 
denly under James I and Charles I ; that it began to dimi- 
nish quickly again under the Commonwealth ; and that, 
in spite of the immorality in the higher classes after the 
Restoration, the general morality of the people has been 
continually improving down to the present time. A series 
of researches carried on with the especial object of illus- 
trating this subject would be exceedingly interesting ; and 
the visions of purgatory would have great value in the age 
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when our judicial records are imperfect, because, by the 
proportioned scale of punishments in each, they would 
help to show the classes of crimes most prevalent at dif- 
ferent periods. 

The following pages have also their importance in a 
historical point of view. They show how, during the middle 
ages, the Christian religion was gradually corrupted by 
adventitious and superstitious legends. Nothing was ever 
more true than the stigma of idolatry applied by the 
earlier reformers to the religion of papal Rome. The 
Roman Catholic system was (and continues to be) a 
mixture of Christianity with Paganism, in which too 
generally the pure religion of the gospel is stifled under 
the weighty superstructure. Superstitions, such as those 
described in the present Essay, were at first tolerated 
among a newly converted and ignorant people ; but they 
were subsequently approved and encouraged by a political 
priesthood, as a powerful instrument of domination and 
oppression, till they were finally accepted as an integral 
part of the doctrines of the church. 

Although it has been my object to treat the subject 
generally, I have taken for the title of this Essay a special 
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case, that of St. Patrick’s Purgatory in Ireland, because it 
is the most remarkable of all the purgatory legends, and 
it is the only one which has remained in force to the 
present day. Unhappy Ireland has suffered more, perhaps, 
than any other country from the religious system just men- 
tioned. Romanism has been there for centuries a religion 
of sedition ; and we may there contemplate, in as great a 
degree as modern laws and the condition of modern society 
will permit, the social evils which accompanied it in the 
middle ages. We see there a Catholic priesthood using 
the grossest means, and practising the most vulgar decep- 
tions, to keep in ignorance and dependence the miserable 
population. 

London, Xov.2$th, 1843. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Lough Derg and its legends: story of the Hag with the Finger— 
Purgatory legends : St. Paul’s vision — Furseus — Stories illustrative 
of the connexion between the English and Irish churches — 
Dribtbelm — Vision of the emperor Charles — Ancientburlesqueupon 
these visions — Anglo-Saxon notions of Purgatory, and of Paradise 
— The sea above the sky, and stories illustrative of it. 

Among the dreary and barren mountains and moorlands 
in the south of the county of Donegal, at no great dis- 
tance from the county town, is a lake which contains an 
island that was long famous throughout Europe. But who 
has not heard of St. Patrick’s Purgatory ?— of its myste- 
rious wonders ? — and of the crowds of devotees who have 
for ages been attracted by its reputed sanctity ? There it 
stands, with its chapels and its toll-houses — and thither 
still repair yearly crowds of pious pilgrims, who would 
wash away at once, by a visit to these holy shores, the 
accumulated sins of their lives. 

The lake did not always bear its present name. Lough 
Derg, or the Red Lake — it was, we are told, before the 

1 
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LEGEND OF LOUGH DERG. 



arrival of St. Patrick on its banks, called Lough Fin, or 
Fin Mac Coul’s Lake, and the cause of its change of name 
is still remembered in the legends of the neighbouring pea- 
santry. Once there lived in Ireland an old hag, and a 
great giant her son, whose lives were spent in contriving 
and doing every kind of mischief. The witch, who knew 
the virtues of every herb that grows, brewed in a silver pot 
a baleful poison, in which the son dipped the points of his 
arrows, and which rendered mortal the slightest wound 
they inflicted. The mother was called the Hag with the 
Finger, for she had but one long and pliant finger on each 
hand. At this time there was a king of Ireland called 
Niul ; and he called together his druids, and demanded of 
them by what means he might rid the land of these two 
pests. Their answer was, that one of the Fions only could 
destroy the hag, and that she must be shot with a silver 
arrow. The king immediately sent for Fin Mac Coul, the 
most famous and powerful of the Fions, who, with his son 
Ussheen (Ossian), and Gal Mac Morni, and Cuneen Miul, 
proceeded to hunt her. They found her and her son on a 
little green hill in East Munster, on which is said to grow 
every plant that is a native of Ireland ; she was gathering 
deadly herbs, and had with her the pot in which she boiled 
them. As the party of heroes approached. Gal Mac Morni, 
who was foremost, shot an arrow at her, but, his aim being 
bad, he only overturned her pot and spilt the poisonous 
mixture which it contained. The giant, the moment he 
saw the pursuers, threw his mother over his shoulders, and 
fled with astonishing speed through woods and bogs ; but 
before he had gone far from them. Fin had let fly his silver 
arrow, and pierced the old hag to the heart. Still the 
giant carried along with him his burthen, till he came to 
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the mountains of Donegal, when, stopping to take breath, 
he turned round and discovered, with astonishment; that 
nothing remained but her legs, her back bone, and her two 
arms, the rest having been worn away in his long flight 
through the woods. The giant threw down the remains 
of his mother, continued his flight, and was never heard 
of afterwards. 

Some years after this, as the same party of Fions were 
hunting a broad-horned deer in that part of the country, 
they came to the spot where lay the bones of the hag, and 
as Ussheen, like a poet as he was, stood moralizing over 
her remains, a little red-headed dwarf made his appear- 
ance, who told them to beware of meddling with the old 
hag’s bones, for in the thigh bone, he said, there was con- 
cealed a worm, which, if it once got out, and could find 
water enough to drink, would be likely to destroy the whole 
world. The dwarf disappeared, but his counsel was not 
regarded ; for Cuneen Miul, who was a wild careless blade, 
broke the thigh bone with his hunting spear, and, truly 
enough, out crawled a long hairy worm, which writhed 
about just as if it were seeking for water. Whereupon 
Cuneen, taking it on the end of his spear, and exclaiming 
with a sneer, “ there is water enough for you,” threw it 
into the lake. Immediately there rushed out an enormous 
beast, so terrible, that all the party, heroes as they were, 
lost no time in hiding themselves from its fury, and the 
monster overran the country, spreading destruction on 
every side, and swallowing hundreds of people at a 
mouthful. 

In this extremity. Fin Mac Coul had recourse to the 
oracular operation peculiar to himself of chewing his left 
thumb, and immediately he knew that the beast was vul- 
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nerable only in one spot, where was a mole on its left side ; 
and armed with a short sword he hastened to attack it, and 
succeeded, by his knowledge of the position of the afore- 
said mole, in disabling his formidable adversary. He left 
it struggling and bleeding on the shore of this same lake, 
its blood streaming down and colouring the waters — hence 
it was called the Red Lake. There the beast lay writhing 
and bellowing with pain, till Saint Patrick came and found 
it, and, to show the power of the faith he was preaching, 
ordered it to go to the bottom of the lake, where he ef- 
fectually secured it. When the lake is ruffled by tempest, 
the monster is still sometimes seen rolling and roaring 
among the waves, to the terror of any solitary traveller 
who may chance to behold it as he hurries his way through 
the storm. 

This, or some similar legend, seems to have existed at a 
remote period, for in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the rocks about the entrance of the island were shown 
as the entrails of a great serpent turned into stone, and fC a 
certain knotty bone of some bigness, hollow in the midst 
like the nave of a wheel, and out of which issue, as it were, 
natural spokes,” was said to be a part of the “ great ser- 
pent’s tail.”* A multitude of medieval legends were 
founded upon geological phenomena. 

But it was the legend of the cave on the island which 
made Lough Derg famous; a legend of so extraordinary a 
kind, that it cannot be considered a waste of labour to seek 

* These bones, <fec., are mentioned in an Account of St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory, published, in 1617, by bishop Jones: the tail bone is men- 
tioned by Messingham, in bis Florilegium Insulas Sanctorum, published 
in 1624, p. 96. The legend of the Hag was related to the Rev/Caesar 
Otway twice. (Sketches in Ireland, p. 180, 192.) 
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after the materials on which it was formed, as well as its 
origin and its connexion with the place. The origin of the 
popular notions of purgatory during the middle ages, and 
of its situation, is not an uninteresting subject. The latter 
is immediately resolved into the original mythology of the 
people : the formation of the story of purgatory itself seems 
to have been gradual — it was a work of the imagination — 
and every artist who copied the picture added some fresh 
touches of his own. This we can easily understand, when 
we but consider the extreme love of metaphor which could 
make the writers of the middle ages talk of “ the trans- 
parent eye-balls of virgin bashfulness, 5 5 or “ the purple 
flowers of modesty,” or “the plentifull plantations of 
apple-trees fertilizing the mind with flourishing leaf!” 
Let us but imagine such phrases as “ the dragon of glut- 
tony,” or “ the shrubbery of pride,” to be taken literally, 
and we have at once created no small part of purgatory.* 
But to see perfectly the development of the legend, we 
must trace downwards the different forms under which it 
has appeared at different times, we must in fact have its 
history. In the instance of which we are now speaking, 
the later legend of the place was founded on a mixture of 
legends connected with its physical character and the 
popular mythology of the ancient inhabitants. 

The fables of western paganism furnished sufficient ma- 
terials for the foundation of these legends. We have there 
a place of punishment (hell), of which even the name was 

* These phrases will all be found in the writings of Aldhelm. 
The English writers seem to have far exceeded those of any other 
country in their partiality for such metaphors, and it is remarkable 
that nearly all the purgatory legends which exist are English or 
Irish. 
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adopted by the Christian missionaries, and a place of hap- 
piness, after this life. The former was a gloomy comfort- 
less region, like the shades of the ancients— perhaps if we 
were better acquainted with the details of the Teutonic 
mythology, we should find there some of the torments of 
the hell of later times.* At the end of the Ssemundar Edda 
of the Northerns, we find a legend on this subject, entitled* 
the f Solar-liodh,’ which presents an early mixture of the 
Christian and pagan doctrines of the west. A father ap- 
pears to his son in a dream, and describes to him the state 
of the souls after death: he informs him, that after quitting 
the body, he first passed through the seven zones of the 
lower world; that he then came to the mouth of the abyss, 
where he saw multitudes of black birds as thick as clouds 
of flies — these were souls. He then describes the different 
punishments of various classes of sinners; impure women 
were seen dragging sorrowfully heavy stones ; wicked men 
covered with wounds were walking along paths of red-hot 
sand ; envious men had runes of blood imprinted on their 
breasts; those who had sought worldly pleasures were con- 
demned to pass their time in painful pursuits which had no 
object; robbers, bending under burthens of lead, marched 
towards the castle of Satan ; venomous reptiles gnawed the 
hearts of assassins ; the ravens of Tartarus tore out the eyes 
of liars. The vision closes with a prospect of the splendour 
of paradise. f The primitive form of the legend is here 
probably smothered under the details of a comparatively 
late period. 

* On the Hell and Paradise of the Teutonic Mythology, see Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, pp. 401-76. 

f See the end of the present volume. 
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The earlier visions of purgatory and paradise are distin- 
guished from those which followed by the simplicity of 
their details. The first, of which we have any knowledge, 
is that of Furseus, which is alluded to by Bede, and must 1/ 
have been extremely popular amongst our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. There still exist manuscript copies of the 
same history which Bede saw, and which appears to have 
been written soon after the date of the vision.* In the 
tenth century it was translated into Anglo-Saxon, in the 
form of an homily, by Archbishop Alfric, the most cele- 
brated literary man of his time ; and we have a manuscript 
of it which, there are reasons to think, is in his own hand- 
writing. Alfric introduces the subject by an allusion to a 
similar vision, said to have been granted to St. Paul ; but v / 
he, as well as the other earlier writers who allude to this 
latter vision, pretend to no further knowledge of it than 
what may be gathered from the apostle’s own words, who 
mentions a person that had been carried up in the spirit to 
the third heaven. Among the manuscripts of Trinity 
College library, however, there is a short relation, entitled 
“ Visio sancti Pauli Apostoli de poenis purgatorii it was 
perhaps a work of the twelfth century, when such legends 
were most fashionable. At the entrance of purgatory St. 

Paul saw growing fiery trees, on which people were hanging 
by their different members, or by their tongues, eyes, or 
hair, according to the crimes they had committed on earth. 
Within was a great furnace, with a dreadful fire, and be- 
yond it a fiery lake. After having witnessed the operations 

* One is in the Bodleian library, MS. Rawlinson, No. 505, fol. / 
1,74. Bede’s account of Furseus will be found in his Hist. Eccl., lib. / 
jii, cap. 19. The Anglo-Saxon legend of Furseus is printed in the \ / 

1 Reliquiae Antiquae,’ vol. i, p. 276. 
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of purgatory, he was taken to paradise to see the condition 
of the saints.* 

• MS. Trin. Coll. Cant. O. 8. 20. Another copy occurs in the 

same collection, O There appears to be a poetical version of 

the vision of St. Paul, in English, in the Vernon MS., in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. Warton, in his History of Poetry, vol. i, p. 10, 
(8vo. edit. 1840,) quotes the beginning of it as an argument that these 
religious poems were sung by the minstrels to the harp on Sundays, 
instead of the romantic subjects usual at public entertainments: 

“ The visions of Seynt Paul wan he was rapt into Paradys. 
Lusteneth lordynges leof and dere, 

Ye that wolen of the Sonday here; 

The Sonday a day hit is 

That angels and archangels joyen i-wis. 

More in that ilke day 
Then any odur,” <fec. 

The Anglo-Norman poetical version of this legend, of which there 
are several copies preserved in manuscript, (two, I believe, at Cam- 
bridge,) was written by Adam de Ros, an Anglo-Norman trouvere 
of the thirteenth century. The deeper the saint descends into the 
infernal regions the more terrible are the punishments. By the inter- 
cession of St. Paul and the angels, the torments of the damned are 
remitted every week from Saturday evening to Monday morning. This 
will explain why the English poem commences with the praise of 
Sunday. 

There is a manuscript of the Anglo-Norman poem in MS. Cotton. 
Vespas. A. vii, illustrated with curious pictures of the punishments 
of the condemned souls. There are other MSS. at Oxford. The 
Latin original, which is brief, is found in the British Museum, MSS. 
Harl., Nos. 2851 and 3778, MSS. Reg. 8 C. vii, 8 E. xvii, 8 F. vi, 

1 1 B. iii, 1 1 B. x, and 13 C. vi, and in various other manuscripts. The 
oldest copies are of the thirteenth century. The Anglo-Norman 
poembas been'printed from an imperfect MS. in the Bibliotbeque Royale 
at Paris, by A. F. Ozanam, Dante et la Pbilosophie Catbolique an 
treizieme siecle, 8vo, Paris, 1839, pp. 343-55. 
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Furseus was an Irishman, of a noble and wealthy family, 
and had been from his boyhood conspicuous for his piety. 
His love of contemplation led him to desert his father and his 
mother and all his kindred, in order to dwell in solitude as a 
stranger in a distant part of the land. Afterwards he built 
a monastery in the place which he had thus chosen for his 
abode, and placed in it a society of men pious like himself. 
On a time sickness fell on him, so that he was near death, 
and he wished to go home and die among his relatives. 
As he was carried thither by his companions, when he was 
not far from the end of his journey, and was singing the 
vesper hymn, he was suddenly surrounded by darkness, in 
the midst of which he beheld four hands stretched down 
towards him, which took him by the arms, and which 
seemed to be supported by four white wings. After a while 
his eyes became more used to the darkness, and he could 
distinguish the forms of two angels, to whom the arms 
and wings belonged, and then he saw that a third angel 
preceded them, armed with a white shield and a shining 
sword. And the angels sang sweetly as they went along, 
and their song was, “ Ibunt sancti de virtute in virtutem : 
videbitur Deus deorum in Sion* 9 * Then after a while he 
heard hosts of angels singing above, and one of them came 
forward and ordered the armed angel, who preceded 
Furseus, to take his soul back to his body, which he did, 
to the soul’s great dissatisfaction. After this, Furseus lay 
sick for two days, and on the night of the second day he 
seemed to die, and then the three angels came to him again 
and led him forth as before. And now he* heard the howl- 

* Psal. lxxxiii, 8, in the Vulgate. 

1 § 
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ings and crying of demons, who were ready to stop his 
progress. Their bodies, as far as he could see them, were 
deformed, and black, and scranny, with long extended 
necks and swollen heads. They threw at him fiery darts, 
but they were all warded off by the angel’s shield, and the 
devils were driven away. Then the angel told him to look 
down to the world : and when he looked down he saw a 
dark vale far below them, and in the vale four vast fires 
burning at some distance from each other. The angel 
said, “ There are the four fires which will burn the world. 
The first fire burns the souls of men who have loved false- 
hood ; the second, the souls of those who have been ava- 
ricious ; the third, of those who have been stirrers up of 
strife and discord ; and the fourth, of those who have prac- 
tised fraud and impiety. Fear nothing ; for these fires 
will only bum the souls of sinners.” And thereupon they 
approached the fire, and it separated and left them a path 
through the midst. In the fire Furseus saw devils flying 
about, and fighting terribly, and some came and shot at 
him, and tried a second time to molest him, but were de- 
feated by the angel who attended him. They now ascended 
again, and he beheld the hosts of angels and heard their 
songs. And there he met with two venerable saints of his 
own country, by name Beanus and Meldanus, who were 
in full enjoyment of the fellowship of the angels, and 
from them he heard much comfortable doctrine. He was 
then carried back by the angels through the fires and re- 
stored to his body.* 

* We find an instance, in the twelfth century, of the story of Fur- 
seus being worked up and told again of a monk of Canterbury, which 
seems to show that the original story was not then so popular as it 
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After this vision Furseus lived among the Irish twelve 
years, preaching and declaring to them the wonders which 

L been. This story occurs among some French metrical saints* 
legends, in a MS. in the library of Trin. Coll. Camb. marked B, 14, 
39, of the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. 

“ Dune avint jadis a un prestre, 

Ke de Canterbury ert mestre : 

Quant lunges i out converse, 

Ci est cuntre lit cuch£. 

Quant il quida devier, 

Devant lui vint un bachiler,” &c. 

The * bachiler’ took him to hell and to paradise, and he saw a great 
fire, which did not, however, burn him, and many burning souls, who 
howled terribly, and devils pursuing them with their * evokes.* 

“ Ert li prestres en grant turment : 

Quant il vint en le fu ben avant, 

Este-vus un deble vint fort corant, 

Les oils ardanz must roilant, 

E de sa buche eschivant : 

Un alme ardant en sun croc tint, 

E vers le prestre grant curs vint, 

E criebeit fort en sun esleis, 

‘ Diva ! treiturs fel mauveis ! 

Prene celui ke tu as tu6 !* 

Cy at sur lui le alme ru& 

L’alme descent sur le prestre, 

E si li ard la paume destre, 

Li arsun ke ad feit raal li feseit, 

Ceo li fu vis murir deveit.” 

The mark of the burning remained, and was afterwards a proof of 
the truth of bis relation. 

An exactly similar accident happened to Furseus, except that the 
burning soul scorched not his hand but bis shoulder and cheek. The 
soul was that of a sinner, from whom, while dying, Furseus had 
accepted a garment, and hence it was that this soul had power to burn 
him. 
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be bad beard and seen. And then, unable to bear any 
longer the violence and envy of bis countrymen, with a 
few of bis companions be went to a small island on the 
coast, and thence, after a while, be passed over to Vales, 
and travelled through the territory held by the Britons to 
England, where be was honorably received by Sigebert, 
king of the East Saxons. To this people he preached the 
gospel zealously and successfully; and afterwards, on a 
plot of ground granted to him by the king, pleasantly 
situated near the sea and surrounded by woods, which was 
then called Cnofesburh or Cnobbesburh, now Burgh, in 
Suffolk, he built a monastery, which was afterwards adorned 
and enriched by the East Saxon king Anna. Thence, leaving 
his monastery to the care of his brother, he went over to 
France, where he was kindly treated by King Hlodowic, 
or at least by a man whom Alfred, in his translation of 
Bede, calls his c ealdorman,’ Ercenwald. He there died, 
and was buried at Peronne. The date of the arrival of 
Furseus in England is fixed by Bede to the year 633.* 

We have another Irish version of the life of Furseus, 
which is published in the collection of the Bollandists,f 
in which the Irish origin of much of the history is mani- 
fested by the wildness of its details. His father’s name 
was Phyltan, who was the son of Fundloga, king of 

• In the Anglo-Saxon Menology, MS. Cotton. J ul. A. x, Furseus 
is mentioned at fol. 51 , r°. where it is observed, “ )?es F ursing ge-wat eft 
of Scottum on Brytone, and on East-Engla maegfce he ge-timbrade 
ffiger mynster J?aet is ge-ceged Cnofesburh, fcaet he dyde on Sigeberhtes 
dag urn J?aes cyninges, and )>anon he ge-w&t ofer sae in Gallia maegfce to 
Clodfeo Francna cyninge, and $aer bis dagas ge-endade, and his licboma 
restefc on fcaem tune Ferano, and his ge-earnunga J?aer waeron oft 
beorhte ge-cyj?ed.” 

t Acta Sanctorum, Januarii, tom. ii. p. 44. 
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Munster. Phyltan bad been married privately to Gelgehe, 
the daughter of Aelfiud and tbe niece of Brendin, another 
Irish prince. The intercourse of this pair was secret, but 
the lady became pregnant, and her father, enraged at the 
discovery, condemned her to he burnt alive — the common 
punishment of her sex in the middle age romances. The 
infant in her womb bore his testimony against the judg- 
ment, declaring that it was “ wrong for a man in autho- 
rity to burn his daughter without sufficient cause.” The 
angry judge persisted in his determination, and the of- 
fender was led to the place of punishment, where three 
fires instead of one had been made ; but her prayers for 
the safety of her offspring were heard, and from the spot 
where her tears touched the ground a fountain suddenly 
arose and extinguished the flames. The heart of the father 
was somewhat softened by this double miracle, and the 
punishment of Gelgehe was commuted to banishment along 
with her husband. They went to Phyltan’ s uncle, the 
famous St. Bran dan, who then resided in his monastery in 
the isle of Cluainfort, where he received them with kindness, 
and where the child was bom. His sanctity was mani- 
fested, previous to his birth, by a supernatural light which 
surrounded the mother in her bed ; and St. Brandon bap- 
tized the child by the name of Furseus, which was intended 
to be significant of the virtues with which he was en- 
dowed. 

The circumstance of so many of the earlier visions of 
purgatory having been seen by Irish monks or by English 
monks who had resided in Ireland, makes it interesting 
to trace the intercourse between the two people.* From 

• The authorities are Bede, who finished his history in 731 ; the 
Saxon Chronicle, which is brought down by various hands to 1 154 ; 
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the very old metrical romance of ‘ King Home* it would 
seem that the nations of the north of Ireland were friendly 
towards the English of the opposite coast: they kindly 
received the hero when a fugitive, and the ‘ Yrishemenne* 
readily assisted him against the ‘ Saracens’ or pagan Danes 
who had invaded his own country. The romance of 
‘ Tristrem,’ on the other hand, seems to manifest a well- 
known feeling of enmity between the Cornish and the Irish 
of the south. This difference of feeling may perhaps be 
caused by the different ages of the two poems, 4 King 
Horne’ being without doubt of a much earlier formation 
than the other. But we trace something of the same kind 
in the historians and chroniclers, from whom it appears 
that the shores of theSevern were frequently infested by pre- 
datory parties of Irishmen. The ecclesiastical history seems 
to show a more friendly intercourse in the north. We might 
judge, from Bede’s history, that Ireland owed very much 
of its Christianity to its Saxon neighbours. The history 
of the saints Colman and Cedda and Ceadda and also of 
Egbert belong almost as much to Irish as to English 
story. In 667 the first of these returned from England 
into Ireland, taking with him thirty Angles, and built a 
monastery in a small island on the west coast, called 
Inisboufinde, or the Island of the White Calf, and placed 
in the monastery both Irish and English monks. But the 
Irish then, as now, were improvident people : during the 
summer months they left the monastery to live on the 

the history by Florence of Worcester, which closely follows the Saxon 
Chronicle in general, and which ends in 1118, and is continued by an 
anonymous monk of Worcester to 1141; and the Legenda Nova 
Anglise, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, and published under the name 
of John Capgrave, but really composed by John of Tynemouth. 
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fruitful parts of the neighbouring coast, where they wan- 
dered about eating all they gathered, and then, when sum- 
mer was ended, returned to share with the English the 
stores which the latter had been industriously laying up 
for themselves against winter. Discord soon appeared 
amongst them, and Colman left the monastery on the 
small island to the Irish monks, and took the English with 
him into Ireland, where they built a new monastery in a 
place then called Mageo, now Mayo. Here, at a later 
period, in the time of Adamnan, we are told that there 
were “ a hundred Saxon saints.” Adamnan himself was 
residing at the monastery of Coludesbyrig, now Coldingham, 
near Berwick, a short time before it was burnt, in 
679. In 664 a violent epidemic raged over England, 
which also reached Ireland, where it proved very destruc- 
tive. At that time it is incidentally noticed that there 
were in Ireland “ very many Angles,” as well of noble as 
of mean birth, some of whom went thither for religious 
instruction, and others that they might live there a quiet 
and a continent life. Some of them settled in a monastery 
and bound themselves to observe its rules, while others 
wandered from one to another, learning a little here and a 
little there, as they found instructors who pleased them. 
The Irish everywhere received them with hospitality, not 
only giving them to eat and drink, but lending them books 
to read and teaching them gratuitously. 

In 684 Egfrith, king of the Northumbrians, sent an 
army into Ireland, under the command of his ealdorman 
Briht (or Berht), which committed dreadful ravages, 
sparing neither churches nor monasteries, among “ a harm- 
less people who,” Bede tells us, “had always been most 
friendly to the English.” The historian exults over the 
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punishment with which God visited the Northumbrian 
king, when the year following he was killed in a battle 
with the Piets, whose territory he had invaded, against the 
urgent remonstrances of St. Cuthbert, who had just been 
made bishop of Lindisfarne. Cuthbert himself, if we 
believe his legend, was an Irishman, and of royal blood. 
Muriardach, a rich and powerful king, who, in a manner, 
ruled over all the other kings of Ireland, was surprised in 
the night time by another Irish king, who envied his pros- 
perity, and, with all his family excepting one daughter, 
put to death. The beauty of the princess excited the lust 
of the murderer : she was violated, and became the mother 
of Cuthbert. Another story is told in the same collection 
of legends. St. Guthlac was born in the days of Ethelred, 
king of the Mercians, who reigned till 704. Guthlac and 
Bertellin (? Berthelm) went together to Croyland. Bertellin, 
says the legend, was “son of the king of the people of Staf- 
fordshire;” fearing to be led astray by the wicked example 
of his own countrymen, he went when young to Ireland, and 
there was in great favour with an Irish king. His piety, 
however, did not render him proof against the charms of the 
young princess: she became pregnant, and he took her 
away secretly and brought her into England, where they 
concealed themselves in the most unfrequented parts of a 
vast forest. Here, when the time of her delivery ap- 
proached, while Bertellin was gone in search of a midwife, 
a savage wolf came and devoured the mother and her child. 
Stung with remorse, Bertellin spent the rest of his life in 
solitary penitence. 

Ireland once looked upon the English church as the 
mother and protector of her own. In 1 073, the fourth 
year after Lanfranc was consecrated archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, Patrick came to London to be ordained bishop of 
Dublin, and took back with him from the archbishop letters 
to the kings of Ireland, whose contents were “very worthy 
to be held in memory.” A few years after this Lanfranc sent 
to the Irish bishop Donald “ letters filled with the fatness 
of holy doctrine;” and about 1085 he consecrated to the 
bishopric of Dublin the monk Donatus, at the desire of 
the king, the clergy, and the people of Ireland, who also 
carried back with him letters of exhortation. At the date 
1121 the monk who wrote the continuation of the ‘Chro- 
nicle of Florence of Worcester,’ says : “ This year a cer- 
tain Irishman named Gregory, elected by the king, the 
clergy, and the people of Ireland to the bishopric of 
Dublin, came, according to custom of ancient standing, to 
be ordained by the archbishop of Canterbury, the primate 
of England.” By the precept of the archbishop, Roger 
bishop of Salisbury, at his castle of Devizes, raised him to 
the grade of deacon and presbyter in the August of that 
year, and he was consecrated bishop shortly after by Ralf 
archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth. Before his return 
to Ireland he assisted at the consecration of the church of 
Tewkesbury. 

Our next vision of purgatory, which is also related by 
Bede, differs considerably from the former, and is impor- 
tant as containing circumstances which are repeated in 
nearly all the later purgatory legends. Drihthelm was a 
Northumbrian, of the town of Cununing, perhaps the same 
which is now called Cuningham, within the borders of 
Scotland. He had lived a pious life, and in his later days 
was favoured with a vision like that of Furseus. On the 
return of his soul to its body he became a monk in the 
abbey of Mailross. He told his story to Hsemgils, from 
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whom Bede seems to have learnt it, and who* when Bede 
wrote his history, was a hermit in Ireland.* ' 

When his soul first left its body, he said he was led in 
silence by a shining angel in a white garment. They went 
towards the north-east; and as they walked along they 
came to a valley which was broad, and deep, and infinitely 
long. One side of this valley was filled with roaring flames, 
the other side was not less intolerably cold,f with furious 
storms of hail and snow driving about in all directions. 
The whole valley was full of souls, who were tossed con- 
stantly from one side to the other, and were equally tor- 
mented in each by the heat and the cold, as well as by the 
foul spirits which were everywhere flying about. Drihthelm 
began to think this must be hell ; but his conductor said 
to him, “ Think not so, we have not yet come there.” It 
was indeed only purgatory : so they went onwards, till 
they came into a region of extreme darkness, where he 
could hardly distinguish the shining form of the angel 
which accompanied him. And suddenly he saw as it were 
globes of dusky flame, rising apparently from a great pit, 
and constantly falling down into it again. When he' ap- 
proached it, his guide suddenly left him in the midst of the 
darkness, and he now saw that the globes of fire were full 
of souls, which were thus continually tossed up from the 
pit, the stench of which filled the country around. And 
as he stood terrified and doubtful which way to turn, he 
suddenly heard behind him a sound of miserable wailing, 

• The vision of Drihthelm, like that of Furseus, was the subject of 
a homily of the Saxon church, of which a copy is preserved in a MS. 
of the public library of Cambridge, Ii. 1 , 33. 

t Extreme cold, instead of fire, is the common instrument of punish- 
ment in the northern legends. 
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and mixed with it laughter, “ like that of churls exulting 
over their captured enemies.” Then he saw a crowd of 
evil spirits dragging along five souls, who were lamenting 
grievously, whilst the fiends were mocking at them. When 
these had gone down into the pit, several fiends rushed out 
from the flames and surrounded Drihthelm : he was scorched 
by the stinking flames which issued from their mouths and 
their eyes and their nostrils, and they were on the point of 
dragging him into the pit with their red-hot forks, when 
suddenly a light appeared at a distance, which proved to 
be his former guide, who had come to his rescue. The 
assailants were disappointed, and fled. The pit was hell, 
out of which no one returned. 

They now went towards the south-east ; and there was 
a clear light, and before them a wall, which seemed in every 
direction of unbounded extent, and without any apparent 
gate or window. In an instant he was, he knew not how, 
at the top of the wall, and beheld a vast and pleasant 
plain, full of fragrant flowers, and the light was brighter 
than that of the sun at noon ; and there were innumerable 
assemblages of people in shining vests, and all was joy and 
delight, so that it appeared to Drihthelm as though he 
were in heaven. JBut this was not heaven: it was the 
place where dwelt those who had done good works during 
their abode on earth, but were not sufficiently perfect to 
enjoy at once the immediate fellowship of Christ. After 
this he approached a country where the light was much 
brighter, and he heard beautiful singing, and perceived a 
smell of ravishing fragrance, when his guide suddenly 
stopped, and led him back by the way he went, after he 
had heard at a distance the songs of the saints of heaven. 

The visions of Furseus and Drihthelm are the only two 
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mentioned by writers older than the Conquest; but we 
have in William of Malmesbury’s history an account of a 
visit to purgatory by the emperor Charles the Fat, who 
came to the throne of France in 884. The simple fact of 
its being attributed by so late a writer* to Charles would 
not prove its antiquity ; but there are some circumstances 
in it which seem to me to go far towards showing that it 
was written before the time of the Norman invasion. It 
appears in the form of a declaration under the emperor’s 
own signature, and its object was to make over the crown 
after his death to his nephew Louis, which was done by 
the express order of his brethren in purgatory. Charles 
was deposed, Louis fled to England and was received at 
the court of Athelstan, and the throne of France was 
occupied by an interloper; but, after one or two brief 
reigns, Louis obtained the crown, and the vision of his 
uncle was probably the work of some monk of his party, 
who thought thereby to give additional weight to his 
claims. 

“ I was carried away/’ says Charles, “in the spirit: 
a very bright angel came to me, bearing in his hand a 
ball of thread, which emitted a bright ray of light, and 
he began to unrol it, and said to me — ‘ Take the thread 
of the shining ball, and bind it and knot it firmly on the 
thumb of thy right hand, for by it thou shalt be led into 
the labyrinthine punishments of hell.’f He was led by 
the thread through deep vallies of fire, with innumerable 

• William of Malmesbury’s history ends in 1143. 

f “ Accipe pilum glomeris micantis, et liga et noda firmiter in pol- 
lice tuae manus dexterae, quia per ilium duceris in labyrintbeas infer- 
norum poenas.” The allusion to the thread of Ariadne is sufficiently 
evident. 
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pits full of sulphur, and lead, and pitch, and oil. In 
these were punished bishops who had stirred up war 
between princes, instead of urging them to preserve peace ; 
and they told him that there were pits prepared for his 
own bishops, who were still following their example. 
Then, while he was talking, several black fiends came and 
endeavoured to take the thread and pull him to them, but the 
light it emitted defended him. They next came behind 
him and tried to pull him into a pit with their fiery hooks, 
but his guide, who still held the ball, twisted the thread 
round him and over his shoulders, and dragged him away 
over fiery mountains, out of which issued scalding streams 
of boiling metal, in which stood people, some up to their 
hair, some up to their chin, and others only up to their 
navels. These were his father’s nobles and their soldiers, 
who had made wars and used violence for the gratification 
of their avarice. There were also chaldrons of boiling 
pitch and sulphur, full of dragons and scorpions, and the 
souls in them were those of malicious and proud barons, 
who had given evil counsel to their king. Thence he was 
dragged to a valley, one side of which was dark and full 
of fires, and there kings were tormented by black giants ; 
the other side of the valley was beautiful and pleasant. 

And next he saw two fountains, one of boiling water, the 
other pleasant and cool, and there was his father Louis, 
who passed a day alternately in each, the liberty of entering 
the cool one having been obtained for l*im by the inter- 
cession of St. Peter and St. Remigius, the patrons of the / 
royal family : and he told him moreover, that if he and V 
his bishops and priests prayed steadily, they would in time 
get him out altogether, and he would go to paradise. 

Then Louis showed Charles the two boilers which were 
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ready for him if he did not mend his life, at which he was 
much grieved, until he understood that he might be relieved , 
by the same means. Charles was led to see paradise, and, 
as was right for such an emperor, only visited that pArt of 
purgatory which was especially set apart for the punish- 
ment of kings and princes, barons and prelates.” 

The vision of Charles, in its details, resembles more, the 
later legends than those of Furseus and Drihthelm ; and, 
from this circumstance, we should be led to suppose that 
many more such visions had been published at the time 
when it was composed than now exist. It affords us also 
an early instance of the corruptions of our western super- 
stitions by the introduction of names and incidents from 
Grecian and Latin stories. However, the writer of this 
legend had evidently an imperfect idea of the use of the 
thread or the nature of the labyrinth in the classic fable. 

But we have a much more convincing proof that before 
the time of the Norman Conquest, such legends were com- 
mon as well in England as in the neighbouring parts of 
Europe, in the fact, that at the beginning of the eleventh 
century they had already become an object of ridicule. In 
a manuscript volume, preserved in the public library of the 
University of Cambridge, which bears internal evidence of 
having been written by an English monk in Germany about 
the middle of that century, among several Latin rhyming j 
songs, there is one which tells the story of a “prophet” 
who had lately visited the infernal regions. Among other 
circumstances of their geography, he described them as 
surrounded on every side by thick woods. He had after- 
wards been to heaven, and there he saw Christ sitting and 
eating : Peter, he said, was head cook, and John the 
Baptist was butler, and served round the wine to the saints 
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in a glorious cup. On being pressed for an account of the 
repast which he himself had made there, our “ prophet” 
confessed that in a corner of the kitchen he had stolen 
from the cooks a piece of liver, and after devouring it had 
slunk away. The ‘delinquent was punished in this world 
for his offence in the other ; for Heriger, the prefect of 
Mentz, ordered him to be publicly flogged, advising him 
at the same time that “when Christ invited him to dinner, 
it would be well for him if he would in future keep from 
stealing.”* 

The doctrine of purgatory appears to be the oldest of 
those which distinguish the Romish from the Protestant 
churches. It is now generally known that the Anglo- 
Saxon church did not hold many of what are called the 
Eomish doctrines, but, on the contrary, that towards the 
tenth and eleventh centuries its orthodox teachers opposed 
them as growing heresies. Purgatory, however, may be 
traced a long way back in the Anglo-Saxon divines. In 
Bede’s time (the eighth century) it seems to have been a 
matter of speculation whether there existed such an expi- 
atory place or not, but the two visions which the historian 
has recorded, perhaps went further than any reasoning to 
dispel the doubts which might exist. The Anglo-Saxon 
notions of purgatory, indeed, have generally these visions 
for their model. The earliest and most popular doctrine 
was that which was pointed out by Furseus, that in the 
end of the world the earth would be occupied by a great 
purgatorial fire, which would cleanse it from all sin, and 
leave it renovated and purified. This was the doctrine 
taught by Alfric. In one of his homilies he says, “ God’s 

* This song will be found in the Appendix. 
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day will show them, for then he is manifested in fire, and 
the fire will prove what is the work of each of them. And 
he whose edifice lasteth through and withstandeth the fire, 
then receiveth the work-man from God reward of his work: 
if any one’s work burns, he hath the harm of it, and so is still 
held through the fire.”* But the vision of Drihthelm 
shows that already the more enlarged notion of a purgatory 
immediately after death was getting ground, and that the 
belief in the power of helping people through it by masses 
and the alms of their friends was beginning to be esta- 
blished. In Bede, the angel is made to say to Drihthelm, 
“ The great burning vale which you saw is the place in 
which are punished the souls of those who, neglecting to 
confess and amend their sins till their last day, have been 
penitent at the moment of death. All, however, who have 
confessed and repented, even in death, will come to heaven 
at the day of doom. Many, however, are helped by the 
prayers of the living, and by alms and fasts, and above all 
by the celebration of the mass, so that they are delivered 
before doomsday.” In a homily preserved in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, (quoted in Soames’s Bampton Lectures,) 
which is probably not much older than the beginning of the 
eleventh century, this doctrine is still more fully developed. 
“ Some men’s souls,” it says, “ go to rest after their de- 
parture, and those of some go to punishments, according to 
that which they wrought before, and are afterwards released 

* “ Godes dasg hi ge-swutelatS, fortSan pe he bits on fyre aeteowod, 
and J?aet fyr afandatS hwilc heora selces weorc bits. Gif hw«s ge-tim- 
brung tSurhwunatS and t$am fyre widstent, J?onne underfebtS se wyrhta 
edlean aet Gode his weorces. Gif hwaes weorc for-byrntS, he baeftS pone 
hearm, and bits swatSeah ge-healden tSurh f>aet fyi.” (MS. Bibl. 
Pub. Cantab. Gg. 3, 28, fol. 490.) 
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through almsdeeds, and especially through the mass, if men 
do these for them : and some are condemned with the devil 
to hell. They come never thence; and he who once cometh 
to rest will never come to punishments. The soul hath truly, 
even as books tell us, the likeness of the body in all its 
limbs, and it feels softness or soreness wherever it is, ac- 
cording to that which it earned before. Light crimes and 
little sins are then purged through the penal fire : and there 
is a punishment of no kind in this world so severe as that 
aforesaid fire which purgeth the negligent. Some are 
there long, some a little while, according to what their 
friends do for them here in life, and according to what 
they earned before in life. Each knows another, and those 
who come to rest know truly both those whom they knew 
before and those whom they knew not, because they were 
in good deeds before alike.” 

Many of the popular ideas which were held by our Saxon 
forefathers concerning the actual situation and appearance 
of purgatory, and more especially of paradise, are not easily 
to be accounted for, unless we suppose them derived from 
some of the sectarians of the eastern church. A manu- 
script in the British Museum furnishes the following in- 
formation respecting the latter place: “Paradise is neither 
in heaven nor on earth. The book says that Noah’s flood 
was forty fathoms high, over the highest hills that are on 
earth ; and paradise is forty fathoms higher than Noah’s 
flood was, and it hangeth between heaven and earth won- 
derfully, as the ruler of all things made it. And it is per- 
fectly level both in length and breadth. There is neither 
hollow nor hill ; nor is there frost or snow, hail or rain ; 
but there is fons vitae, that is, the well of life. When the 
calends of January commence, then floweth the well so 

2 
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beautifully and so gently, and no deeper than man may 
wet his finger on the front, over all that land. And so 
likewise each month once when the month comes in the 
well begins to flow. And there is the copse of wood, 
which is called Radion Saltus , where each tree is as 
straight as an arrow, and so high, that no earthly man ever 
saw so high, or can say of what kind they are. And there 
never falleth leaf off, for they are evergreen, beautiful and 
pleasant, full of happiness. Paradise is upright on the 
eastern part of this world. There is neither heat nor 
hunger, nor is there ever night, but always day. The sun 
there shineth seven times brighter than on this earth. 
Therein dwell innumerable angels of God with the holy souls 
till doomsday. Therein dwelleth a beautiful bird called 
Phoenix , he is large and grand, as the mighty one formed 
him ; he is the lord over all birds.” And so the writer 
runs on in praise of the phoenix.* 

The Anglo-Saxons appear to have been attached to these 
strange tales. In the dialogue between Saturn and 
Solomon, which is printed in Mr. Thorpe’s ‘Analecta 
Anglo-Saxonica,’ one question, and its answer, are, “ Tell 
me why is the sun so red in the evening ? — Because shef 
looketh down upon hell.” In a similar dialogue between 
Adrian and Ritheus, the same question occurs, and is 
similarly answered ; and we have also another ques- 
tion, — “ Tell me where shineth the sun at night?” — The 
answer is — fC I tell thee, in three places: first, in the belly 

• MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. xiv, foi. 163. It is a prose paraphrase 
of the pseudo-Lactantins de Phcemce, See the corresponding portion 
of the metrical paraphrase at the end of the present volume. 

f Among the Anglo-Saxons, the sun was always feminine , the 
moon masculine • 
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of the whale, which is called Leviathan; and secondly, 
she shineth on hell : and the third time she shineth on 
that island which is called Glith, and there resteth the 
souls of holy men till doomsday.”* Where such tales 
originated, it is impossible to say till we know more of 
them. Some may have come from the eastern Christians — 
others probably originated in a mixture of the preexisting 
myths of the Saxons with Christianity — and not a few from 
a too literal interpretation of scripture language. Of the 
latter class, we have a remarkable instance in the belief 
which prevailed during the midde ages, that .there was 
actually a sea above the sky, which was founded on the 
mention made in Genesis of the separation of the waters 
above the firmament from those below. This belief is curi- 
ously illustrated by two legendary stories preserved by 
Gervase of Tilbury. One Sunday, he says, the people of a 
village in England were coming out of church on a thick 
cloudy day, when they saw the anchor of a ship hooked to 
one of the tomb-stones; the cable, which was tightly 
stretched, hanging down from the air. The people were 

* “Saga me, hwaer scyne seo sunne on niht? — Ic \>e secge, on J?rim 
stowum : aerest on J?aes hwales innofce J?e is cweden leuiathan ; and on 
ofcre tid heo scynfc on helle ; and J?a fcridda tid heo scynfc on J?am 
ealonde, }?aet is Glifc nemned, and )wr restafc haligra manna saula ofc 
domes daeig.” (MS. Cotton. Julius, A. ii, foi. 13T, v° , printed in the 
Reliquiae Antiquae.) There are, in almost every language of Western 
£urope, collections of questions like these, which seem to have been 
intended to exercise the ingenuity of our forefathers. Among the 
Anglo-Saxons the interlocutors were generally Solomon and Saturn ; 
in Germany and France, at a later period, they were Solomon and 
Marcolf the fool. A similar collection of questions were printed in a 
small black-letter tract, by Wynkyn de Worde, under the title of 4 The 
Demaundes Joyous/ published also in the Reliquiae Antiquae. 
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astonished, and while they were consulting about it, sud- 
denly they saw the rope move as though some one 
laboured to pull up the anchor. The anchor, however, still 
held fast by the stone, and a great noise was suddenly heard 
in the air, like the shouting of sailors. Presently a sailor 
was seen sliding down the cable for the purpose of un- 
fixing the anchor ; and when he had just loosened it, the 
villagers seized hold of him, and while in their hands he 
quickly died, just as though he had been drowned. About 
an hour after, the sailors above, hearing no more of their 
comrade, cut the cable and sailed away. In memory of 
this extraordinary event, says my author, the people of the 
village made the hinges of the church door out of the iron 
of the anchor, and “ there they are still to be seen.” At 
another time, a merchant of Bristol set sail with his cargo 
for Ireland. Some time after this, while his family were 
at supper, a knife suddenly fell in through the window on 
the table. When the husband returned he saw the knife, 
declared it to be his own, and said that on such a day, at 
such an hour, while sailing in an unknown part ofthe sea, 
he dropped the knife overboard, and the day and hour 
were known to be exactly the time when it fell through the 
window. These accidents, Gervase thinks, are a clear proof 
of there being a sea above hanging over us.* 

This superstition was not confined to our islands. St. 
Agobard wrote against it in the ninth century. He tells 
us that the people of his time believed that there was a 
region named Magonia, whence ships navigated above the 
clouds, in which the fruits of our earth that were apparently 
destroyed and beaten down by tempests were carried, being 

i 

• Geivap, Tileb. Otia Imper. lib. i, c. 13. | 
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sold to the sailors above by the exciters of the tempest. He 
adds, that he himself saw four persons, three men and a 
woman, in the hands of the populace, who were proceeding 
to stone them, because they believed them to have fallen 
overboard from one of the ships in the upper waters ; but, 
after much reasoning, the ignorant and superstitious people 
“ were confounded by the truth, as the thief is confounded 
when he is taken.”* 

* ** Plerosque aatem vidimus et audivimus tanta dementia obrutos, 
tanta stultitia alienatos, ut credant et dicant quandam esse regionem, 
quae dicatur Magonia, ex qua naves veniant in nubibus, in quibus 
fruges, quae grandinibus decidunt et tempestatibus pereunt, vehantur 
in eandem regionem, ipsis videlicet nautis aereis dantibus pretia tern- 
pestariis et accipientibus f rumen ta vel caeteras fruges. Ex his item 
tam profunda stultitia excaecatis, ut haec posae fieri credant, vidimus 
plures in quodam conventu bominum exhibere vinctos quattuor homi- 
nes, tres viros et unam feminam, quasi qui de ipsis navibus ceciderint : 
quos scilicet per aliquot dies in vinculis detentos tandem collecto con- 
ventu hominum exhibuerunt, ut dixi, in nostra praesentia tanquam 
lapidandos. Sed tamen vincente veritate, post multam ratiocinatio- 
nem, ipsi qui eos exhibuerant, secundum propheticum illud, confusi 
sunt sicut confunditur fur quando deprehenditur. ,, (S. Agobardi Liber 
de Grandine, Oper. tom. i, p. 140, ed. Balus.) The reference in this 
last sentence is to Jerem ii, 26, in the vulgate version. 
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Purgatory legends of the twelfth century — Vision of the child William, 
of Tundale — Devils and hob-goblins : story of Ketel the ** elf- 
seer” — Vision of the monk of Evesham, of Thurcill, of Guy 
(spiritus Guidonis) — Burlesque descriptions of Purgatory and Para- 
dise in the Norman fubliaux — St. Peter and the Minstrel — The 
court of Paradise — Land of Cocaigne — English Cocaigne— Co- 
caigne of the ancient Greek poets. 



We first begin to bear again of visions of purgatory 
towards the middle of the twelfth century, when the story 
of the cave of St. Patrick was published. It is a curious 
circumstance, and one which I know not how to explain, 
that this century is the one in which our historians and 
chroniclers seem to have taken a pleasure in collecting and 
recording the fairy legends of the peasantry, with which 
the works of William of Newbury, of Gervase of Tilbury, 
and of Giraldus Cambrensis abound. The same period is 
also famous for purgatory visions, of which we have three 
in the single history of Matthew Paris.* Perhaps the 
legend of Owain, who entered Patrick’s purgatory, which is 
one of the earliest of them, had made the subject popular. 

* Matthew Paris finished his history in 1273. William of Newbury 

(Gulielmus Neubrigensis) wrote a history of his own time, 1 136-98, 
prefaced by a brief history from the Conquest, of which there has been 
several editions. Gervase and Giraldus are well-known writers of the 
twelfth century. 
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It has been already observed that the earlier legends of 
this kind were distinguished by simplicity of detail : the 
contrary characteristic is remarkable in those of the twelfth 
century, which are full of wild flights of imagination. 
Still we find that generally, as far as we can trace them 
with certainty, the sources of the adventitious incidents 
were Grecian and Roman. In a vision which I have only 
found in the ‘ Speculum Historiale* of Vincent of Beauvais,* 
who places it somewhere between 1143 and 1147, we have 
an incident borrowed from the story of Medea. A boy of 
fifteen, named William, was taken to purgatory, where, 
amongst other punishments similar to those so often re- 
peated in most of the legends, he saw grown-up people 
placed in cauldrons and boiled till they became, in size and 
shape, to all appearance, newly-born babes. After being 
taken out with burning flesh-hooks, they recovered quickly 
their former aged appearance, and were again boiled, and 
this same process was continually repeated. After having 
passed through purgatory, William saw what Vincent calls 
* Tartarus/ which seemed to be as much deeper than pur- 
gatory as the distance from London to Dover. In para- 
dise he saw the child William, who had been lately cruci- 



• Vincent of Beauvais (Vincentius Beilovacensis) was a voluminous 
writer of the middle of the thirteenth century; his works are a col- 
lection of extracts from all the writers he had read, under four heads, 
entitled, Speculum Naturale (treating on physics and natural history), 
Speculum Morale (illustrating morals by legends and tales, and ex- 
tracts from older authors), Speculum Doctrinale (treating of the 
Christian doctrines), and Speculum Historiale (a chronicle). They 
were published together in four immense folio volumes, under the title 
of Bibliotheca Mundi. The vision of William is given in the Spec. 
Hist. lib. xxvii, c. 84, 85. 
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fied by the Jews at Norwich. This shows the story to 
have been of English origin. 

The legend of Tundale is important to us, both because 
he was an Irishman and his vision preceded that of Owain, 
and because he was compelled, like the visitors of Patrick’s 
Purgatory, to undergo punishments during his visit, which 
were to relieve him from their infliction after death. It 
is fixed to the date 1149, and from the numerous copies 
which remain, in Latin, French, and English — the latter 
metrical, — it must have been extremely popular.* Tundale 

• The Latin legend is common among MSS. A very early printed 
copy is bound up in a volume of MS. Bib. Reg. in Mus. B., 12 B. 
xxiv, beginning, “ Incipit libellus de raptu anime Tundali et ejus 
visione tractans de penis in fern i et gaudiis paradisi.” Several edi- 
tions in Latin, German, Dutch, and French, appeared in tbe earlier 
ages of printing, some of them illustrated by singularly grotesque 
woodcuts. Tbe Museum has lately bought a MS. containing a 
French prose version of tbe legend, which is numbered Additional MS. 
9771. It commences thus ; “ Ci est contenu quelles sont les painnes 
et les tourmens d’enfer et la gloire de paradis si comrne Tondalus 
j. homme le vit, et le raconta et la fist mettre en escrit pour le pourfit 
de ciaus qui la lirontet oront lire : c’est verit£s.” In this MS. the date 
is given wrong, “ Mil.cc.xlix. ,> The Latin is printed in Vincent of 
Beauvais, Spec. Hist. lib. xxvi, c. 88-104. The English metrical 
version occurs in MS. Cotton. Calig. A. ii, where it begins thus : 

“ Jhesu lorde of mygtes moste, 

Fadyr and sone and holy gooste, 

Graunte hem alle his blessynge 
That lestenes a whyle to my redynge.’ , 

And again in MS. Bib. Reg. 17, B. xliii, fol. 150, where the first leaf 
of the poem is wanting. A very nice edition of this poem has recently 
been published by Mr. Turnbull, from a MS. in the Advocate’s Library 
at Edinburgh, in an interesting volume entitled * The Visions of Tun- 
dale ; together with Metrical Moralizations, and other fragments of 
Early Poetry, hitherto inedited.’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1843. 
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was born at Cashel, and was by birth a nobleman. He was 
handsome and brave, but very proud, cruel, and wicked, 
and, instead of giving money to the church, he lavished it 
all in vainglory to jesters and ‘ jogelours’. One of his 
friends owed him three horses, for which, it appears, his 
only bond was his word as a knight. Tundale, at the 
appointed time, called on his friend for payment, who, 
after some introductory conversation, told him that he was 
not then able to pay his debt, and begged to be allowed a 
longer time. Tundale would have left the house in a rage, 
but his friend tried to pacify him, and at last prevailed 
on him to stay and dine with his family. While at table 
Tundale was struck by an invisible hand, and, after having 
earnestly commended his axe to the care of his friend’s 
wife, fell down to all appearance dead, and remained so 
from Wednesday till Saturday, when he revived and told 
his story. 

When his soul first left the body it was assaulted by in- 
numerable demons, but he was rescued by a bright angel, 
which was his guardian angel that had always attended 
him from his childhood. * After proceeding a long way with 
no light but the angel who led him, he came to a deep, 
dark valley, the bottom full of burning coals, on which 
was a great iron boiler, and in it the souls of parricides, 
fratricides, and homicides were melted, and afterwards, 

• The belief in a guardian angel, who watched each individual 
through life, was general during the middle ages. See a Prayer to the 
Guardian Angel, printed in the Reliquiae Antiquae, vol. i, p. 35. I 
have seen it stated, in some English theologian of the middle ages, 
that each individual is accompanied from his birth by two angels, one 
good, the other bad, who attend upon him through life, endeavouring 
to gain him to good or bad pursuits, and who dispute and even fight 
for his soul at his death. 

2 § 
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‘ ‘ which was still more grievous/’ strained as molten wax is 
strained through a cloth, after which they were again 
ready to undergo the same operation. Next he arrived at 
a great and horrible hill, where devils with hot iron hooks 
were tossing the souls of deceitful and treacherous people 
alternately into fire and ice. Then they came to a narrow 
bridge over a dreadfully deep, dark, and stinking valley, 
and he saw all who attempted to pass the bridge fall from 
it, except a holy palmer : this was the punishment of the 
proud. After passing the bridge, they went along a dark, 
crooked, and difficult path, till they came to a terrible 
beast, larger than any mountain, which with its mouth 
might swallow nine thousand armed men at once, and 
before it were multitudes of devils with their hooks and 
forks pushing the souls into his mouth. This beast, his 
conductor told him, was called Acheron, and he devoured 
all avaricious and greedy people, and he was himself for a 
time delivered up to the malice of the tormentors, till res- 
cued by the angel, who led him to where there was a great 
stormy lake, full of monsters, and a long narrow bridge 
over it, planted all over with long sharp spikes, which 
pierced through the feet of those who attempted to pass.* 
Thieves were obliged to carry over this bridge whatever they 
had stolen, and the monsters in the water continued roaring 
at them all the way, and devoured them if they fell over. It 
fell to Tundale’s lot to take over the bridge a calf which it ap- 
peared he had stolen : the calf, however, was unwilling to go, 
and as Tundale pulled, the calf fell down, and when it rose 
he fell, and he was grievously mangled with the spikes ; and 
when he arrived at the middle of the bridge he met another 
soul, who was carrying over in the opposite direction a 

* These bridges are also found in Eastern fable. 
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great bundle of stolen articles upon bis shoulders, and 
neither would make way for the other, and there was no 
room to pass, so that they stood still, the spikes running 
through their feet, and the beasts roaring terribly at them, 
till the angel came and delivered Tundale. Then they 
came to a fiery furnace where, amid the flames, devils with 
terrible instruments were tearing people to pieces, and 
here Tundale also was tormented. Next appeared a fearful 
winged beast with a long neck and iron beak, who was seated 
on a frozen lake ; and this beast ate up souls, which were 
digested in his stomach and reduced to nothing, and then 
they were ejected in the natural way into the lake, and 
became souls again ; and during this process worms and 
serpents and other such vermin bred within them, and tore 
their way out, and so miserably tormented them. These 
were the souls of monks and canons and nuns and other 
ecclesiastics who had given themselves up to luxury and 
had not led holy lives.* They next came to the “vale of 
smiths” (in vallem fabrorum ,) where they saw smithies, 
whence issued terrible lamentations. Then the angel said, 
“ This tormentor is called Vulcan, by whose contrivance 
many are ruined, and are afterwards tormented by him.” 
When a soul came here the smiths took him with their 
tongs and put him in the fire and blew with the bellows 
till he was melted nearly into a fluid ; then they took him 
out and placed him on the anvil and beat him with ham- 
mers, and thus they beat many souls into one mass, like as 
our smiths make one piece of iron out of many small frag- 
ments. And then it was passed on to other forges, where 



• This incident appears to have given Chaucer an idea for one of the 
incidents in his Canterbury Tales. See the Sompnoures Prologue. 
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other smiths went to work upon it. This was the end of 
purgatory. 

Tundale found the pit of hell just as it had been de- 
scribed by Drihthelm, but he saw more of it. The evil 
spirits were black as coals, their eyes like burning lamps, 
their teeth whiter than snow, they had the tails of scor- 
pions, sharp iron claws, and vultures’ wings. The prince 
of hell was a black gigantic monster, about a hundred 
cubits high, and ten cubits broad, with more than a 
thousand hands ; his claws were of iron, and were longer 
and thicker than the lances of knights, and his beak and 
tail were equally terrible. He was bound down on a kind 
of large gridiron, and an innumerable multitude of fiends 
were at work with their bellows blowing the fires that were 
under him. In his agony he stretched out his hands, and 
took handfuls of souls, and crushed them in his fingers 
like a man crushes grapes when he would squeese out their 
juice. And he remained thus, ever tormented and tor- 
menting. “This,” said the angel, “is Lucifer, who was 
expelled out of paradise for his pride. He is called prince 
of the shades, not because he has power there, but because 
his punishment is the prime punishment of all— the others 
being but as nothing in comparison with it.” 

Tundale afterwards passed a great wall, and came to a 
place where were the souls of those that were neither very 
good nor very bad. Here were multitudes of people, who 
were destined to pass in time to a better place, but they 
were at present very uncomfortable ; the climate was always 
rainy and windy, and they were sorely grieved with hunger 
and thirst. After this he came to a large and fair field, 
very light and pleasant, and full of sweet-smelling flowers. 
The sun never set, and there was a fountain of living water. 
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out of which if a person once drank he would never thirst 
again. These people were better than the former, or had 
already expiated their sins. Tundale saw many people 
whom he had known, and particularly the kings Concober 
and Donatus, who had been cruel and unjust, but who had 
spent their latter days in penitence. And a little further 
on he saw his own king, Cormack, enthroned in a palace of 
gold and gems, in great splendour and honour, but com- 
pelled once every day to undergo punishment for the griev- 
ous sin of ‘ spouse-breach.’ Hence Tundale and his guide 
proceeded till they came to another great wall without any 
gate ; but he was suddenly, without knowing by what 
means, at the other side, where was the glory of the saints, 
and there was dancing and music and fine living ; but he 
was not permitted to stay there long. 

The allusion to the classic Acheron in the foregoing 
legend, the transformation of the lake of the Grecian fable 
into a beast, and the no less remarkable perversion of the 
story of Vulcan and his Cyclops will not fail to strike the 
reader. The description of Satan or, as he is here called, 
Lucifer, is also curious. In the old popular creed devils 
were not the tormented but the tormentors ; they were a 
class of beings naturally malignant, who hunted after the 
souls of sinners, and enticed people to sin, with the sole 
object of gratifying their own delight in punishing. Lucifer 
was a fallen angel,* only distinguished by the extreme 
severity of his punishment and seldom had any important 
part assigned to him in popular legends. The devils 
of our monkish legends were, in fact, nothing but hobgob- 
lins : they were the wild spirits of the old and established 
creed of the peasantry, in which the monks and teachers 
of the Christian religion, influenced in this matter by strong 
prejudices, did not venture to disbelieve, but themselves 
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supposed, and taught others the same doctrine, that the 
old elves were beings whose business it was to plague and 
mislead mankind. In William of Newbury we have a story 
of a Yorkshire rustic named Ketel, who might very properly 
be called the ‘ elf-seer.’ As he was one day while young 
riding on his beast from the field, "the latter suddenly 
stumbled, although the road seemed perfectly level and 
smooth. When Ketel, who had been thrown to the ground, 
arose, he saw, sitting by the road side and laughing at him, 
two little black people, whom he soon discovered to be 
hobgoblins, and he found that they had no power of doing 
further injury than playing such mischievous pranks. 
Thenceforth he had the power of seeing all such spirits 
whenever he came near where they were lurking. One 
day he saw a party of hobgoblins driving a covered cart, 
out of which issued groans and lamentations, whilst the 
drivers were laughing with great glee. Ketel asked them 
what they had in the cart ; and they told him readily that 
they were carrying a cart-load of the souls of sinners, whom 
they had deceived and caught, to their place of punish- 
ment. They added that they should watch the first oppor- 
tunity of serving him in the same way, for it seems the 
faculty which he had acquired had rendered him especially 
obnoxious to them. Ketel used to say that there were 
some hobgoblins which were large, strong, and cunning, 
and which had power to do much mischief; while others 
were small and contemptible, weak and foolish, and these 
were greatly delighted if they could only plague a person 
ever so little. He often saw these latter sitting by the 
highway and making people stumble, and then laughing at 
them. Some people, he said, had the laudable custom of 
ejaculating the name of Christ whenever anything sur- 
prised them, which always drove away the hobgoblins for 
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the time. Many other curious things did Retel tell, for he 
was a pious man, and took as much delight in plaguing the 
hobgoblins as the hobgoblins did in plaguing other people.* 

Matthew Paris tells us that in the reign of Richard the 
Firstf a monk of Evesham lay in a trance during two days, 
and was supposed to be dead, till suddenly beginning to 
revive, he was heard to exclaim with great earnestness, 
“ O holy Mary, O holy lady Mary ! for what sin of mine 
must I be deprived of so infinite happiness V’ after which 
he burst into a flood of tears. He afterwards told his 
adventures to his brethren. Immediately when he be- 
came insensible to what was going on in the natural 
world around him, a person took him by the hand and 
led him along a level path towards the east, until they 
came to a spacious country, which was horrible to look 
upon, full of mud and marshy ground. There he saw 
an immense number of people, or rather of ghosts of 
people, of every age, sex, and condition, all exposed to 
the most dreadful torments. They were collected together 
in troops, according to the nature of their crimes, but all 
who were there had hopes of reaching heaven, sooner or 
later. As their own penitence or the prayers of their 
friends assisted them, they were removed from greater tor- 
ments to less, until at last they became entirely purified. 
The punishments were numerous and various : some were 

* Guil. Neubr. Hist. Angl. lib. ii, c. 21. 

f Vincent of Beauvais (Spec. Hist. lib. xxix, c. 6-10) describes the 
vision of purgatory and paradise manifested to a Cistercian novice, in 
England, about 1153, which, however, has nothing very remarkable 
about it, except that the visitor was taken first to paradise, and after- 
wards to purgatory, contrary to the order observed in all the other 
legends. 
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roasted, others were frozen : some again were torn asunder 
with red hot pincers, while others were dipped in baths of 
boiling pitch or sulphur, or of molten brass and lead. 
Some were eaten by monstrous worms, or laid upon staves 
full of glowing spikes. This was the first place of purga- 
tory. They next came to another place of punishment, a 
deep and dark vale, separated from the former by a range 
of lofty mountains. The vale appeared to be occupied by 
either a lake or a river, he knew not which, for there arose 
from it a mist with an intolerable stench. One side of the 
vale was bounded by furious fires, on the other was always 
intense cold, made more unbearable by constant and 
dreadful storms of hail and snow. Souls were here 
punished by being first thrown into the stinking water, 
thence into the fire, and from that into the cold, and 
again into the water and fire ; and thus they gradually pro- 
ceeded from the end of the vale at which they first entered 
to the other, the punishment becoming always less the 
further they proceeded, but the least punishment in this 
being far greater than the severest in the first purgatory. 
The multitude of people in it are compared to the swarm 
of bees in a hive, and our monk saw there very many of 
his own acquaintance. The third place of punishment was 
a vast plain in “ a certain dark corner of the earth, which 
seemed inaccessible to any but the tormenting devils and 
the tormenting souls.” It was covered by a “ vast and 
horrid chaos,” amid which rolled clouds of sulphureous 
smoke, with dark pitchy flames, emitting a dreadful stench. 
The plain was covered with worms (serpents) beyond all 
imagination monstrous and deformed, breathing flames 
from their mouths and nostrils, and greedily tearing the 
wretched sufferers. Devils, too, were running about like 
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madmen, tearing them to pieces with fiery pincers, now 
“ scraping their flesh from their bones,” now melting them 
in the fire and pouring them out like liquid metals. Other 
punishments they underwent, too great to be described. 
The punishments in this place were never diminished, and 
they had no end. 

As our monk had seen three places of punishment, so 
he afterwards saw three places of happy souls. When he 
had passed through the extreme place of torments, sud- 
denly there began to appear a little light, and presently 
after this he began to feel a most sweet smell, and then his 
guide brought him to a vast and pleasant plain, sprinkled 
everywhere with beautiful flowers. Here they saw thou- 
sands of thousands of souls, who were rejoicing after 
having passed through the various degrees of punishment 
which had fallen to their lot. In this first place of joy, 
the souls were dressed in garments which, though not 
spotted or dirty, were only of a dull white. Here the 
monk met many of his old acquaintance. Beyond this 
was another plain, where the light was more glorious, the 
flowers more beautiful, their fragrance more ravishing, 
and the joy more exquisite. The souls here had lived on 
earth a more innocent life than the former, and had passed 
through the punishments of purgatory much more quickly. 
They had white and shining garments. The third place 
of joy was heaven itself, separated from the second by a 
wall of crystal, of infinite extent; at the gate of which 
were crowds of souls waiting for admittance. 

The monk visited purgatory in 1196. Ten years later, 
the .same historian tells, that a hospitable husbandman, 
called Thurcill, of a village in Essex, which was then called 
Tidstude, was taken thither by St. Julian, the “hospitator,” 
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having, as a matter of convenience, left his body in bed. I 
They went towards the east, and when they had come to I 
“about the middle of the world,” they entered a large 
and glorious hall, supported by three pillars. This was 
the court to which souls went immediately after leaving 
the body, and hence they were sent either to hell or to 
purgatory. Near this hall was a place of punishment for | 
those who had been slow in paying their tithes. Not far 
from it, between two walls, was the fire of purgatory, the 
overseer of which was St. Nicholas. Beyond the fire was J 
a pond, very salt and cold, in which the souls who had 
passed through the fire were dipped, apparently for the 
purpose of cooling them, some more and some less, 
according to the extent to which they had been scorched. 
Next there was a great bridge, covered with nails and 
spikes, which led to the mount of joy, where was a church 
large enough to contain all the people of the world, and a 
soul had no sooner entered it than he immediately forgot 
all the torments of purgatory, Thurcill now returned to 
the hall, where was St. Michael, with Peter and Paul : the 
souls which were perfectly white came under the charge 
of Michael, who sent them unhurt through the flames to 
the mount of joy; those which were spotted, black and 
white, were sent into purgatory by Peter; and St. Paul 
and the devil sat one at each end of a large pair of scales, 
in which were weighed the black souls. When the scale 
turned to the saint, he sent the soul who was in it to 
purgatory; when the other scale was heaviest, the devil 
and his attendants with a malicious grin, threw him into 
a fiery pit, whose mouth was just by his feet. 

Now it happened one evening as Thurcill was standing 
in the hall with St. Julian and St. Domnius, that a devil 
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came riding furiously upon a black horse, who was received 
by his companions with great triumph and exultation. 
St. Domnius compelled the fiend to tell him whose soul it 
was that he had so transformed, and that he had tormented 
so with his riding. He answered, “It is the soul of a 
peer of England, who died last night without confession 
or receiving of our Lord’s body;” and said that, at the 
instigation of his wife, he had cruelly oppressed his people, 
to the utter ruin of many of them. Presently, the devil, 
turning his eyes upon Thurcill, inquired of the saints, 
“Who’s this?” “Dost thou not know him?” said one 
of them. “ Yea,” said he, “ I saw him in the church of 
Tidstude, in Essex, at the time of its consecration.” “How 
went you in ?” said the saint. “ In the garb of a woman : 
by the same token that coming near the font, as I was 
going into the chancel, I met the deacon, who, sprinkling 
me with holy water, so terrified me that with a loud 
scream I leapt at once into a meadow full two furlongs 
from the church.” And Thurcill declared that he and 
others had heard the noise, but they were entirely ignorant 
of the cause. 

At this period, it seems, the devils took much delight in 
stage plays. St. Domnius hinted to this devil that they 
had a desire to see these performances. “ Very well,” said 
the devil, “ but mind, we must not have that countryman 
with us, for he will certainly go home and publish all our 
secrets.” “Go on, then,” said the saint, “and I and 
Julian will follow.” But they took care to introduce 
Thurcill slily, hiding him between them. And they went 
into the devil’s theatre, which was surrounded with seats 
for the convenience of the imps who would enjoy the spec- 
tacle. The saints stood on a low wall near the entrance, 
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from which they could see all that passed. First, on the 
stage, appeared a proud man, strutting about and acting 
to the life all the arrogance and vanity which had distin- 
guished him in this world : when the spectators had suffi- 
ciently enjoyed their mirth at his behaviour, suddenly his 
gay garments were transformed into flames about him, and, 
miserably scorched and tormented, he was thrust back to 
his place of punishment. Then entered a priest who had 
neglected his duties : his tongue was torn up by the roots, 
and he was then subjected to the same torments as the 
former. Next came a knight, armed and mounted on a 
black horse ; but, in spite of all his boasting and his for- 
midable appearance, he was quickly dismounted by one of 
the fiends. Then appeared a lawyer, who was obliged to 
act over his former deeds, pleading on one side, while he 
was taking bribes on the other : on a sudden the fees which 
he had thus taken became boiling metal, and he was com- 
pelled to swallow them. Afterwards were exhibited a long 
succession of offenders, including adulterers, back-biters, 
and thieves. 

After showing him other punishments, and also the 
dwellings of those who were gradually mounting to supe- 
rior happiness, the saint led our rustic to a place all be- 
decked with infinite variety of flowers and herbs, with a 
clear fountain spreading out into four streams of various 
liquor and colour. Upon this fountain stood a beautiful 
tree of vast extent, and immensely high, affording all kinds 
of fruits. Under the tree, and near the fountain, lay a 
man of gigantic stature and graceful mien, with a vest of 
various colours and wonderful beauty, reaching from his 
breast to his feet. This man seemed, as he lay, to laugh 
with one eye and to weep with the other. “ This,” said 
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St. Michael, “is Adam, who by his smiling eye testifies the 
joy he receives from the glorification of his descendants 
who are to be saved, and, by the weeping eye, his sorrow 
for those who merit everlasting punishment. His garment, 
which is not a complete vest, is the robe of immortality 
and glory, of which he was stripped at his first transgres- 
sion, but he began to receive it again from Abel, and till 
now, through the whole succession of his righteous de- 
scendants. When the number of the elect shall be com- 
plete, he shall be entirely covered with this robe, and the 
world shall be at an end. Its various colours denote the 
different virtues by which the righteous are saved.” After 
having had a view of the dwelling of the blessed, where he 
saw St. Catherine, St. Margaret, and St. Osyth, Thurcill 
was carried back to his own home. 

During many years after the date of the vision of 
Thurcill, our forefathers seem to have been contented 
with transcribing and repeating the legends of the twelfth 
century, and new visions of purgatory were very un- 
common. Before the end of the fourteenth century 
I have seen but one, that of Guy in 1323, which in the 
manuscripts generally bears the title Be Spirit u Guidonis ; 
and that is not properly a vision, and has little connexion 
with our present subject. It was, however, once popular, 
and besides many copies of the original narration in Latin, 
we find an English metrical version, written in a rather 
northern dialect.* Guy lived at the town of Alost, 

• Among the Cottonian MSS. there are two copies of the Latin 
legend of Guy’s spirit, one in Vesp. A. vi, fol. 138 ; the other, which 
is older and better, in Vesp. E. i, where it ends thus: “Explicit 
quedam disputacio mirabilis inter priorem fratrum predicatorum de 
civitate Alcestie [Aleste, al .] que distat a curia apostolica que vocatur 
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some twenty-four miles from Avignon, in the south of 
France. He died, and was buried ; but, instead of keeping 
quiet in his grave, the spirit of Guy came to visit his 
widow. She applied to the prior of the Dominicans, who, 
having provided himself with the pyx, proceeded to the 
haunted house. 

" And al samyn* so thai went 
To Gyes hows* with guide entent ; 3 
And in that hows said thai and he 
Placebo withe the dirige 
For his saul that was husband thare, 

And for all saules that sufferd care. 

When all was said in gud degr6 
Till 4 requiescant in pace, 

Thai herd a voice cum tbam biside, 

Als 5 it did at that other tide, 6 

Like a besom by tham it went 

That war swepeand 7 on a pament : 8 

Sum of the folk tharfore war flaid. ,,d (fol. 100, v° ) 



1 together 


4 to 


8 pavement 


2 house 


5 ns 


9 some of the people 


3 good intention 


6 time 


were terrified thereat. 


or object 


7 was sweeping 





Avinoniaper xx u . iiij. miliaria, et inter spiritum cujusdam civis civita- 
tisejusdem nomine Guydo, qui obiit. xvj. kl. Decembris anno Domini 
millesimo tricentesimo vicesimo tercio.” The English version, which 
is a close paraphrase of the Latin original, is in MS. Cott. Tiberius, 
E. vii, fol. 00, and commences thus : 

Saint Michael goddes angel clere, 

And Saint Austin the doctur dere, 

And other maisters mare and myn, 

Said that men grete mede may wyn, 

And nameli clerkes that can of lare, 

If thai thaire cunyng will declare.” 
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After this the prior has a long conversation, or contro- 
versy, with the invisible spirit, which is conducted with 
much of the style of scholastic divinity, and turns upon 
purgatory and the doctrine of transubstantiation. Its object 
seems to be more especially to enforce the last of these 
doctrines. 

Among the gay and witty writers of the fabliaux and 
romans, who kept up a constant fire at the vices of the 
clergy and the absurdity of some of their doctrines, the 
details of the purgatory visions could not fail to afford a 
frequent subject for pleasantry and burlesque. This bur- 
lesque was also sometimes unintentional ; for, in the minds 
of the poets and professors of the “ gai science,” there was 
a strange mixture of earthly feelings and passions with 
heavenly, of love and chivalry with religion, which was 
constantly creating pictures that, to say the least, were 
extremely ridiculous. Indeed, the legends of the monks 
themselves have frequently the same character. A fabliau 
which is printed in the collection of Barbazan, relates the 
visit to hell, and his departure thence, of the soul of a 
* jogelour’ or minstrel, who had spent his days in dissipa- 
tion. One of the fiends who were hunting about the 
earth to take souls, caught that of the minstrel as it left 
his body, which he threw over his shoulders, and instantly 
hastened home.* All the demons returned at the same 
time with their prey. 

“ Li uns aporte champions, 

L ’autre prestres, l’autre larrons, 



• The characters of the fiends themselves were often objects of 
parody and burlesque. We may instance the fabliau Don Pet au 
Vilain, in Barbazan, vol. iii , p. 67. 
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Moines, eveques, et abez, 

Et chevaliers, et genz assez 
Qui en pechi£ mortel estoient, 

Et en la fin pris i estoient. 

Puis s’en reperent en enfer, 

Lor mestre truevent Lucifer.” 

“Some carried champions, others priests, others thieves, 
monks, bishops, and abbots, and knights, and people 
enough who were in mortal sin, and were taken therein at 
their end. Then they betook themselves to hell, and found 
their master Lucifer.” When the demon who carried the 
minstrel laid down his burden at the foot of Lucifer, the 
ruler of the shades questioned the latter on his past 
character. He was, he said, a poor minstrel; he was 
thankful for the shelter which he had given him in his 
dominions, and, as the only means he had of showing his 
gratitude, he would sing him a song. Lucifer declined the 
minstrel’s offer, but, in pity for his forlorn appearance, 
gave him employment to blow the fire under one of his 
cauldrons. 

“ Un jor avint que li muufa 
Furent leenz tuit assemble; 

D ’enfer issirent por conquerre 
Les ames par toute la terre.” 

“ It happened one day that the evil ones were all as- 
sembled within; they issued from hell to conquer the 
souls through all the earth.” Lucifer left the minstrel to 
take care of the infernal regions, and promised, if he let 
no souls escape, to treat him on his return with a fat monk 
roasted, or an usurer dressed with hot sauce. But while 
the fiends were away, St. Peter came in disguise, and 
allured the minstrel to play at dice, who, for lack of 
money, was so imprudent as to stake the souls which were 
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left under his care. They were all lost, and carried off by 
St. Peter in triumph. The devils returned, found hell 
empty and the fires out, and very unceremoniously sent 
the minstrel away, but he was generously received by St. 
Peter. Lucifer, in his wrath, threatened with severe 
punishment any fiend who should again bring there a 
minstrers soul, and thus they ever after escaped the claws 
of the evil ones.* 

In another fabliau, entitled la Court de Paradis , Christ 
determines to hold a full court on All Saints’ day, and 
orders St. Simon and St. Jude to summon a full attend- 
ance. 

“ Alez m’en tost par ces dortoirs, 

Et par chambres, et par manoirs, 

Semonez moi et sains et saintes, 

Dont il i a et mains et maintes : 

Gardez que mis n’en i remaigne; 

Chascuns amaine en sa compaigne 
Toz ses compaignons sans delai.” 

“ Go hence all through the sleeping-rooms, and through 
the chambers, and the manors, summon to me the saints 
of both sexes, of whom there are many there ; take care 
that none of them remain; let every one bring in his 
company all his companions without delay.” In one 
chamber they found Gabriel and all the angels, “ qui k 
merveilles furent bel they promised to attend, and St. 
Simon next summoned all the patriarchs, who were in 
another room, with Abraham at their head. Next he 

* Such burlesque tales as this were not uncommon in the middle 
ages, and we find them stiU among the German popular legends. 
Examples will be found in the collections of tales and legends by the 
brothers Grimm. 

3 
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summoned the Apostles, and then the martyrs who 
were led by St. Stephen, to come to the high court, 
“ oh la fontaine d’ amors sort.” He afterwards met St. 
Martin, and all the confessors and the Innocents, and then — 

“ Tant a all et 9k et 1&, 

Qu’en une cbambre s’en entra : 

La chambre estoit merveille bele, 

Dedenz avoit mainte pucele, 

Et cbascune estoit coronle 
De gentil corone esmerl, 

Tant riche, tant bele, et tunt cointe, 

Langue, tant soit de parler cointe, 

Esmolue ne afille, 

Ne vos diroit mie denrle 
De la biautl que celes ont, 

Qui leenz herbergiez sont. 

C’est cbambre de virginitl, 

Leenz avoit moult de biautl.” 

“ He had gone so far here and there, that he entered 
into a chamber ; the chamber was wonderfully beautiful ; 
within was many a virgin, and each was crowned with a 
fair crown of pure gold, so rich, so beautiful, and so 
elegant, the tongue, be it ever so eloquent, be it smoothed 
or filed to ever so fine speaking, could not tell you a small 
portion of the beauty which these had, who were har- 
boured within. It is the chamber of virginity, and 
within it there is much beauty.” After this Simon met 
those who had preserved their widowhood, who “ were so 
polite, and so elegant, and so pretty, and so beauteous, as 
no tongue can tell ;” and then appeared the married ladies : 
and all the ladies were summoned very politely. And so 
the inhabitants of paradise all came to the court in troops. 
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hand in hand, the angels singing “ Te JDeum laudamm ” 
to a tune which the manuscript carefully sets forth in 
musical notes — 




Te De - urn lau - da • mug. 



The other parties sung different songs, alluding more or 
less to the subject of faithful love. The widows were 
elegantly dressed: 

“ Bien sont les vueves atomies, 

De riches mantiaus afulees, 

Tant riches, tant cointes, tant biax, 

Que mieus en vaut uns des tassiaus, 

Que ne fait tout li ors d’E8paigne. >> 

“ The widows were well attired, covered with rich 
mantles, so rich, so elegant, and so beautiful, that one of 
the tassels was of more value than all the gold in Spain. ,, 
And when they were all assembled, they had a great feast, 
and a dance, and singing, and they were in great hap- 
piness. 

“ En tei maniere tuit chantoient, 

Et toutee les armes ploroient 
Qui erent en espurgatoire. ,, 

“ While they were so singing, all the poor souls in pur- 
gatory were lamenting and they sent up an urgent 
prayer to Christ for deliverance. St. Peter chanced to 
hear their cries, while all the people in paradise were 
making merry, and he pleaded their cause before Christ 
and the Virgin, and then all the ladies prayed for them, 
and particularly Mary herself, and Christ kissed her, and 
granted her petition. St. Michael, accordingly, went to 
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fetch the souls from purgatory ; St. Peter opened the gate 
for them, and there was great joy in paradise. 

There is a very capital burlesque on the paradise of the 
monks, and all the good things it contains, as well as a 
witty satire on the lives of the monks themselves, under 
the character of the land of Cocaigne, a word which may 
perhaps be best translated by * c cookery-land.” The poet 
pretends that he had been sent on a pilgrimage by the 
pope, and in the course of his wanderings he had reached 
this land, where he saw very many wonders. 

“ Qui plus i dort, plus i gaaigne : 

Cil qui dort jusqu’a miedi, 

Gaaigne cine sols et demi. 

De bars, de saumons, et d’aloses 
Sont toutes lea mesons encloses ; 

Li chevron i sont d’esturgons, 

Les couvertures de bacons, 

Et les lates sont de saussices.” 

“ In that place the more one sleeps the more he gains ; 
he who sleeps till mid-day earns five sols and a half. All 
the houses are surrounded with barbots, with salmons, and 
with shad-fish ; there the beams of the roof are of sturgeons, 
the roofs are of bacon, and the laths are of sausages.” 
Through the streets, the poet tells us, fat geese go roasting 
and turning themselves, and after them come choice sauces. 
In the roads are tables always spread with white table- 
cloths, and every one may eat and drink as much as he 
likes. There is a river of wine, and the ladies are always 
beautiful and always kind, and there are plenty of drapers, 
who are glad to give you every month new and beautiful 
robes. But the most wonderful thing there is the fountain 
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of youth, which will restore to bloom and vigour all who 
bathe in it, be they ever so old and ugly. 

“ Encore i a autre merveille, 

C’onques n'oi'stes sa pareille, 

Que la fontaine de Jo vent, 

Qui fet rajovenir la gent.” 

People may think the poet a fool for leaving so glorious 
a place, but the fact was he came to seek his Mends and 
to take them with him, and he could never after find the 
way back. 

This imaginary land of Cocaigne was very famous among 
the poets of the middle ages in most of our western lands. 
The most witty and spirited poem on the subject is one in 
English, apparently written in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, which was printed very inaccurately by 
Hickes, from a manuscript which is now in the British 
Museum.* Cocaigne is here described as being far out at 
sea “ by West Spain.” 

* MS. Harl. No. 913. It has been supposed that the manuscript from 
which Hickes transcribed this poem went with Bishop More’s manu- 
script to the public library of the University of Cambridge : there is, 
however, no such manuscript there ; and, as the contents of the Harl. 
MS. No. 913 exactly answers to the description of More’s manuscript, 
there can be no doubt of their being the same. It bad probably been 
lent by the bishop before his death, and had not been returned. The 
English poem of Cocaigne seems to have agreed more with a low Dutch 
poem, of which a fragment is given by Hoffman in his Hors Belgicae, 
than with the French poem, though the following passage of the latter 
agrees very closely with one of my extracts from the English poem : 

u Par les rues vont rostissant 
Les crosses oes et toroant 
Tout par eles, et tout ades 
Les suit la blanche aillie apres.” 

“ Along the streets come roasting fat geese, and turning all by them- 
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" Thog 1 paradis be miri and brigt, 2 
Cokaygn is of fairir sigt.* 

What is ther in paradis 

Bot 4 grasse and flare* and grene ris ?• 

Thog ther be joi and gret dute, 7 
Ther nis met, bote finite. 8 
Ther nis* halle, bure, no benche, 10 
Bot watir man is thursto 11 quencbe.” 

In paradise there were but two men, Enoch and Helias ; 
they must, therefore, pass a wretched life when there were 
no more men than those.* 

" Beth 12 tber no men bot two, 

Hely and Enok also : 

Elinglich 1 * mai hi go, 

Whar ther wonith men no mo.* 14 

On the contrary, in Cocaigne there was to be had choice 
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11 for thirst to 
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selves, and immediately after follows white garlek.” The English 
poem, and the German and Dutch poems on the same subject, have 
since been printed in the Alt-Deutsche Blatter, vol. i, pp. 163 and 396. 

* It was common to represent paradise with these two characters in 
it. In the Anglo-Saxon dialogue of Adrian and Ritheus already 
quoted, we have — “ Tell me, who are the two men in paradise who 
are constantly weeping, and are sad ? I teU thee, Enoc and Helias ; 
they weep, because they shall come on this earth and suffer death.” 
1 remember, in Fabyan’s Chronicle, an account of a piece of tapestry 
representing paradise, which was known by two persons, ‘ Enok and 
Hely/ being painted thereon. 
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meat and good drink, to which every one was welcome. 
There was no land like to it under heaven ; it was there 
always day, and never night, and there was no quarrelling 
or strife, and people did not die, but lived ever happily. 
That land was never visited by noxious vermin, nor by 
thunder, hail, rain, snow, or even wind. 

** Ther is a wel 1 fair abbei 
Of white monkes and of grei. 

Ther beth bowris 9 and halles : 

Al of pasteiis beth 3 the walles. 

Of fleis , 4 of fisse * and rich met,® 

The likfullist 7 that man mai et f 
Fluren cakes beth the schingles alle,® 

Of cherche, cloister, boure, and halle ; 

The pinnes beth 10 fat podinges. 

Rich met 11 to princez and kinges.” 

The “ cloister” was all built of gems and spices, and all 
about were birds merrily singing. 

at Yite I do yow mo to witte , 13 
The gees i-rostid on the spitte, 

Fleeg 13 to that abbay, Good hit wot , 14 
And gredith, 1 ® * gees al hote, al hot.’ 

Hi 1 ® bringeth garlek gret plenty, 

The best i-digt 17 that man mai se. 

The ieverokes 18 that beth cuth , 19 
Ligtith adun to manis muth , 90 
I-digt in stu ful swithe 91 wel, 

Pudrld with gilofre and canel. ,,9a 
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The satire on the life of the monks, which is concealed 
under these descriptions, is heightened by the penance 
which the visitor must undergo before he reaches this 
happy land. 

** Whose 1 w[i]I com that lond to, 

Fal grete penance he mot 9 do : 

Seve 8 yere in swineis dritte 4 
He mote wade, wol ye i- witte, 5 
Al anon up to the cbynne. 

So he schal the lond winne.” 

It is curious to observe how similar legends and ideas 
are created at times among different people, totally inde- 
pendent of each other; and it shows us how wary we 
ought to be in arguing too boldly on accidental analogies. 
The ancient Greeks had their Cocaigne. Athenseus has 
preserved some passages from lost poets of the best age of 
Grecian literature,* where the burlesque on the golden age 
and earthly paradise of their mythology bears so striking 
a resemblance to our descriptions of Cocaigne, that we might 
almost think, did we not know it to be impossible, that in 
the one case whole lines had been translated from the 
other. In the poet Cratinus mention was made of the 
time of old when Kronos was king, and when they played 
al bowls with wheaten loaves. 

— OT c 

PacnXtvQ Kp6voQ rj rb iraXaiov 
fire to is aproic ijorpayaXigov, 

This was the age of idleness : the tables came of them- 



1 whosoever 3 seven 5 will you know 

9 must 4 dirt 



• Athensei Deipnosoph. lib. vi, c. 94, et seq. 
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selves, and the table-cloth spread itself, as soon as people 
called for them ; the cups came to receive the wine, and 
the decanters poured it out spontaneously. Then might 
be heard such converse as — 

pdW.—'AXK’ obdb ra* 
rdiri Barep 1 bicroq tipi . — 

OBkovv peraffTpeyf/aQ atav- 
rbv f aXetQac hoaXenf/ov. 

"Fish, come hither 1” — "But I am not yet fried on the 
other side.” "Turn yourself, then, and baste yourself 
with oil,” In a play by Teleclides, the god was introduced 
saying, 

A toIvvv , fiiov apxVG 

ftv lyu) BvriToltti irapelxov. 

Elprjvri pkv irputrov andvruiv 
ijv (bontp Ufloip Kard x £l P^G» 

‘H yrj S’ tyep’ ov Ssoq ovdk voaovg, 
dXX’ avrdpar * ijv rd Ssovra . 

Olvtp yap &ica<T* iftpei xdpadpa •* 
pa£ai S' aproiQ Ipaxovro 
wepi role aropacnv rdv dvOpiomov, 
he ertvovaai Karairiviiv, 
ii rt <pi\olsv rag XavKordrag. 

" I will describe, therefore, the primeval life which I gave 
to mortals. Peace, then, first of all things, was as plenti- 
ful as water to the hand. And the earth bore neither fear 
nor diseases, but all things needful grew spontaneously. 
For every stream flowed with wine; and barley cakes 
were fighting with wheaten loaves about men’s mouths, 
praying people to devour them, if they would choose the 
whitest.” 

3 § 
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'OflToi dk K(%\at fltT* &flTITt<TK(i>V 

tig rbv Qdpvy 9 tiotirkTovro. 

“ And roasted larks, with sweetbreads, flew down people’s 
throats.” “ Men,” says he, “ in those times, were fat, and 
mightily large.” 

0» d 9 av$pu>7cot irioveg tj<rav 

tots, k at pey a xprjpa yiyavrinv. 

Pherecrates, too, in a play called the * Miners,’ gave a 
glowing description of those times of good living. He 
talks of goodly beef smoking and steaming as it sailed 
along the streets, with islands of fat dumplings, and fleets 
of sausages sticking to the banks like oysters, and salt 
fish here and there, highly seasoned, swimming along. 
Then, he says, 

*Ott rai KixXai ydp avafipaoroi rjprvpkvcu 
irepl rb oro/i’ kirerovr 9 , dvrifloXoixTcu KciTcnritiv, 
inrb pvfipivaicn Kqtvtfuovaig kex v P b vai, 

“ Hot roasted larks, ready dressed, flew about your mouth, 
beseeching you to devour them, strewed over with myrtle 
and anemonies.”* 

K open d * kv apicexovaig rpixairroig , dpr'uag 
rjfSvXkiuxTca, icai rd poSa fcetcappevai, 

7rXypeig KvXiicag olvov piXavog avdoapiov 
tjvtXovv bid x^vtiG roitn (3ov\opevoig iruiv. 

“ And maidens in thin transparent garment, just blooming 



* This passage bears a remarkably close resemblance to that of the 
English Cocaigne quoted above, p. 55 . 
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into ripeness, adorned with roses which they had plucked, 
poured through a strainer full cups of dark odorous wine 
to all who wished to drink.” When any one ate or drank 
of the good things which were set before him, there was 
immediately twice as much more in place of what he had 
consumed. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Henry of Saltrey, and his legend of the descent of the knight Owain — 
French metrical versions of Henry’s legend — English metrical 
versions — I vain the son of Urien — Story of Arthur and Merlin — 
Abstract of the English poem of “ Owayn Miles/’ from the Cotto- 
nian manuscript. 



Henry, a Benedictine monk of the abbey of Saltrey,. 
was born and educated in Huntingdonshire, and accord- 
ing to Bale, “was enslaved by superstition from his 
early childhood.” This writer insinuates that his story 
of Patrick’s Purgatory was a mere invention of his own 
imagination, helped a little by the four books of the 
‘Dialogues of St. Gregory,’ and certain popular stories 
concerning mount Etna, though he admits that Henry was 
reported to be only the dupe to the impostures of an Irish 
bishop Florentian, and of the Cistercian abbot Gilbert 
de Luda.* Others have thought that the legend was little 
more than the ‘ Necyomantia’ of Virgil, or that exhibited at 
the cave of Trophonius in Greece, newly dressed up. The 
story of Henry of Saltrey is however perfectly consistent 
with the popular belief of his time. There can be no 
doubt that by this story St. Patrick’s Purgatory was first 

• Gilbert de Luda (abbot of Loutb, in Lincolnshire,) is said to have 
written an account of the descent of Owen, but he was probably only 
the orul relator of the story. 
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made known to the world; but it seems very probable 
that the place had been already occupied by the monks, 
and that in Ireland it was regarded with superstitious 
awe. Henry’s legend of the descent of Owain in 1153, 
which became celebrated as the adventures of ‘The 
Knight,’ and was by that title appealed to as a chief 
authority in questions touching the purgatory, was in the 
original Latin spread probably over every country where 
the Romish faith prevailed. It was soon translated into 
the modem languages. There still exist three different 
early French versions, all metrical : the first, by the cele- 
brated poetess Marie of France, was written in the early 
part of the thirteenth century ; the other two are probably 
works of the latter end of the same century, or the be- 
ginning of the next.* There are also two English metrical 
versions, both under the titles of ‘ Owayne Miles.’ The 
first is contained in the Auchinlech manuscript at 
Edinburgh, and seems to have been written early in the 
fourteenth century .f It is probably a translation of one 
of the French poems, and like them is very long. It is 
written in stanzas of six lines, is imperfect at the begin- 
ning, but concludes with this stanza, which will serve as 
a specimen : 

* Marie’s poem is published at the end of the second volume of 
Roquefort’s edition of her works. The other French versions will be 
found in MSS. Cotton. Domit. A. iv, fol. 258, and Harl. No. 273, 
fol. 191, v 0 . 

t It was printed in 1837, in a small collection of early religions 
poems edited by two zealous and indefatigable literary antiquaries, 
and much respected friends, Messieurs Turnbull and David Laing, of 
Edinburgh : the impression only reached thirty-two copies, in onse- 
quence of which the book is very rare. 
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“ And when he deyd he went, y-wis, 

Into the heighe joie of paradis, 

Thurch help of Godes grace. 

Now God, for seynt O wains love, 

Graunt ous heven blis above, 

Bifor his swete face.” 

The other English version, in which the story is con- 
densed, is more modern, and is contained in a manuscript 
of the fifteenth century in the British Museum.* 

Owain, the hero of the story, was, as we learn from 
Henry and from Matthew Paris, one of king Stephen’s 
knights. M. Roquefort, in his edition of the poems of 
Marie, has started a singular notion, that Owain is no other 
than Ivain, the son of Urien, one of the knights of king 
Arthur’s round table, who was the subject of a romance 
by Chrestiens de Troyes, entitled ' Le Chevalier au Lion,’ 
and of which we have an early English version, under the 
title of ‘ Iwain and Gawain.’ But since M. Roquefort has 
not even hinted at any authority for such an opinion, it 
can hardly be taken for anything more than a fanciful idea 
of his own. A learned countryman of M. Roquefort, in the 
sixteenth century, Stephanus Forcatulus, published a still 
more singular tale concerning this purgatory cave. In a 
very wandering book, ‘ De Gallorum Imperio et Philosophia,’ 
(Lugd. 1595, p. 1007,) he speaks of the zeal of king 
Arthur in abolishing the superstitious customs of his 
subjects, which were more especially prevalent in Ireland 
where the gospel had been only lately preached by 
Patrick ; and he adds, that the king even condescended to 



• There were several editions of this legend, in French and other lan- 
guages, in the earlier ages of the invention of printing. 
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pay a visit to the dark cave of the saint, into which, 
leaving the light behind him, he descended by a rough and 
steep road. “ For they say that this cave is an entrance to 
the shades, or at least to purgatory, where poor sinners 
may get their offences washed out, and return again re- 
joicing to the light of day.” Perhaps, says Forcatulus, 
Patrick contrived the story to terrify the wild Irish from 
their sins, by representing to them so near home the place 
of their punishment. " I have learnt from certain serious 
commentaries of Merlin, that Gawain, his master of horse, 
called Arthur back, and dissuaded him from examining 
further the horrid cave in which was heard the sound of 
falling water which emitted a sulphureous smell, and of 
voices lamenting as it were for the loss of their bodies.” 
The king then consulted Merlin, who swallowed the heart 
of a newly-killed mole, and muttered certain barbarous 
words, whose meaning was not easily to be understood ; he 
thus obtained a spirit of divination,' and was enabled to 
declare that the cave was first dug by Ulysses, who came 
to Ireland in the course of his wanderings, and that time 
had gradually hollowed it till it became as large as it was 
then. " Which of a certainty,” Forcatulus adds, " is not 
far from the truth,” (quod profecto non multum a vero 
abhorret.) It is not unlikely that in some later French 
romances the stories of Arthur and of Patrick’s cave may 
have been jumbled together ; indeed a little research will 
show several instances of resemblances in the stories of the 
king and the saint, which renders it not very improbable 
that the two characters may have been formed upon 
similar popular legends existing independently in different 
countries, and both have experienced the same fortune to 
be wholly unknown to the historian Bede : but the allusion 
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O'WAYNE MILES. 



to the story of Ulysses is enough to raise very strong 
suspicions that the above tale is intended only for a joke. 
The joke has been followed up by a much later writer, 
who, with great ingenuity, has derived the name of the 
province from that of the hero — Ulster, as though a cor- 
ruption of Ulyssisterra, the land of Ulysses. Camerarius, 
however, seriously thought that Lough Derg was the place 
alluded to by Claudian, (in Rufin. i, 122.) 

“ Est locus extremum qua pandit Gallia litus 
Oceani praetenfus aquis, ubi fertur Ulysses 
Sanguine libato populum movisse silentem. 

Illic umbrarum tenui stridore volantum 
Flebilis auditur quaestus. Simulacra coloni 
Pallida defunctasque vident migrare figuras,” <fec. 

The later poem of c Owayne Miles’ which is contained 
in MS. Cotton. Calig. A. ii, fol. 89, v°, commences thus : 

“ God, that ys so fulle of myght, 

That mendede wronge and made ryght. 

He sente men us to wysse 1 
The ryght way to heveil blysse : 

Fyrste his prophetys that were bold, 

Off that was comyng they us told ; 

But the folke that wer yn londe 
Ne myght hem not untberstonde.” 

The author proceeds to tell us the origin of the purgatory : 

“ Holy byscboppes som tyme ther were, 

That tawgte 2 men of Goddes lore . 3 
In Irlonde preched seynt Patryke, 

In that londe was non hym lyke : 

He prechede Goddes worde fulle wyde. 

And tolde men what shullde betyde. 



1 to teach (wissian, A.-S.) 2 taught 8 doctrine 
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